I: CREATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Historical Introduction 

1. The concept of a Rural Development Board was first made public in 
the White Paper “ The Development of Agriculture ” (Cmnd. 2738) published 
in August, 1965. It received statutory recognition on the passing of the 
Agriculture Act in May, 1967. Under the provisions of Part III of the Act 
the Minister of Agriculture, in June, 1967 announced the Government’s 
intention to establish such a Board in the northern reaches of the Pennines. 
Following public hearings the Board’s boundaries were delineated in an Order 
laid ibefore Parliament in July, 1969. Affirmative Resolutions were passed 
in both Houses of Parliament and the Board came into existence on 1 
August, 1969. It assumed its powers on 1 November after the three months 
delay authorised in paragraph 4 of the Order. 

2. The name of a Chairman-Designate of the Board was announced in 
April, 1968 and a further eleven Board Members designated in December, 
1968. With the exception of one person who had moved away from the 
area in the interval these appointments were confirmed on the creation of 
the Board. 



7'he Board 



3. The Board Members are: 



Chairman : T. J. Cowen, M.B.E. 

Deputy Chairman : J. Brocklebank, C.B.E., J.P. 



Members : 

S. H. K. Butcher 
F. Cawkill 
Dr. J. A. Farrer 
J. S. Fawcett 
E. R. P. Frankland 



C. S. R. Graham 
Professor J. W. House 
J. C. Riddell 
J. J. Vickers 



There have been no changes of membership in the period covered by this 
Report. 

4. The Board met eight times and attendance has averaged 95 per cent, 
despite the 1,002 miles of travelling each meeting at the Board’s headquarters 
imposes on the Members. One further meeting was held, of 'the minimum 
necessary to form a quorum, formally to appoint the Board’s Secretary and 
Chief Land Agent. 



The Board’s Area 

5. The Board’s area covers 'the hill and upland reaches of the Northern 
Pennines land the Cheviots from Skipton and Settle in the Craven Gap to 
the boundary between England and Scotland. It impinges upon seven 
counties. It includes the Yorkshire Dales and Northumberland National 
Parks, but the who'le area is of exceptional natural beauty. It is a land 
whose agricultural economy, except in part of the Eden Valley, depends 
primarily on sheep and almost entirely on livestock. 

6. The Board’s boundaries were drawn, as far as possible, along roads 
and rivers, which are reco'gnisable. Official statistics, however, are gaifeered 
by parishes and because the two sets of boundaries do not always coincide 
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it is at present possible to give only approximate figures of our acreage and 
of the number of farms within our area. The former is estimated at 2,000,000 
acres and the latter at 6,246 farms. Farm structure is treated in paragraphs 
28 to 38 lof this Report. 

7. One boundary Inquiry was still sub judice at 31st March, 1970. 

First Steps — Before August 1969 

8. Until Parliament had approved the necessary Order the Board had no 
existence. It was, however, possible for the Chairman-Designate and others 
to begin explaiaing the purposes of the Board to the farming community. 
Every opportunity was accepted and, in retrospect, it seems not improbable 
that the undemonstrative acceptance of the Board was due tO' this initial work. 

9. It was also' necessary to make some preliminary decisions in anticipation 
of Parliamentary approval. Agreement had to be reached on the location of 
the Board’s headquarters so that a search for suitable premises could be 
set in train. Such property is not easily found in a region devoid of large 
towns. A second pre-requisite was to interview and offer provisional appoint- 
ments to a nucleus of senior staff. Had these moves not been made it is 
difficult to see how the Board could have been ready to assume its operational 
powers at the end of the three months grace permitted by the passing of 
the Orde>r. 

First Steps — From 1 August 1969 ro 31 October 1969 

10. The first month of the Board’s existence was largely a matter of 
housekeeping. It had a roof and that was all. A minimum of equipment had 
to be provided and services installed and some constructional work done 
to make the offices habitable. More staff had to be recruited. An adminis- 
tration had to be designed and made effective. 

11. At the same time the Board had to devise a system for examining in 
such depth as time allowed the nature of the problems which lay before it. 
It set up four Working Groups to deal with land, afforestation, amenity and 
administration and finance, each under a different Chairman, and the second 
month was spent in preparing the outline of a policy. Deliberately, this 
was a completely domestic exercise. The Board recognised that it was 
embarking upon unexplored waters, and felt that its attitudes should not, 
at that initial stage, be influenced by other bodies. First of all, the Board 
wanted to clear its own mind. The Working Groups came together in 
early October and the Board approved an interim policy which could be 
used as a basis for discussion and consultations. 

12. As many of these as possible were fitted into October. It is a measure 
of the interest which the arrival of the Board had stimulated that so many 
people were prepared, often at short notice, to travel not inconsiderable 
distances to meet us. In particular we welcomed representatives of The National 
Farmers’ Union. The Country Landowners’ Association and the Timber 
Growers’ Organisation, drawn from all the northern counties. Contacts were 
opened with Planning Authorities. The procedures for continuing con- 
sultation were developed, and arrangements reached, in particular, with 
solicitors, land agents and auctioneers on the procedures for operating 
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certain quite novel provisions of the Act. The Board found that its policies 
were broadly acceptable. They are displayed in Part II of this Report, 
together with some observations on how they have worked in practice. 

13. Three months is little time in which to move from an idea on paper 
to a Board with wide statutory powers. There were no precedents for our 
guidance and no experience upon which we could draw. A great deal of 
work fell upon the staff and the Board wish to take this opportunity to 
thank them for their efforts both at that time and throughout the rest 
of the year. 

Premises 

14. The Board’s area is long and narrow and indifferently endowed with 
east-west communications, particularly in winter. The Carlisle to New- 
castle road is too far north and its obvious centre at Hexham is outside 
our boundaries. The only alternative was the A66 and choice narrowed to 
the comparative advantages of the Richmond and Barnard Castle area in the 
east and the Penrith and Appleby area to the west. Board Members were 
invited, unofficially, to meet and advise the Minister. Their recommendation 
was in favour of the west side, with a preference for Aj^leby or Kirkby 
Stephen. Both places were inside the Board’s boundaries, north West- 
morland contained all the problems with which the Board would eventually 
have to grapple and it was expected that costs would be lower in a less 
populous district. 

15. The Minister concurred with the Board’s recommendation. Eventually, 
the Board decided to settle at Ormside, four miles from Appleby. It has 
bought for £5,000, twenty acres of poor land and a single-storey, corrugated 
iron building which was unoccupied but had previously been a hospital for 
seventy years. Provision of a car park, improvement of the access road, 
installation of a modem central heating system and some minor adjustments, 
together with the furnishing and equipping of the office have cost a further 
£8,000. Wherever possible the work has been done by local firms. 

16. Had we built an office for our purposes it would not have lootked 
like Ormside, but it would have cost very much more. It has been a 
winter of some tribulation but we are now adequately housed. 

Staff 

17. The Board’s staff consists of eight men and six women. Two men and 
five women were recruited locally. 

18. The professional staff consists off a Chief Land Agent and two Land 
Agents working under him — one at Ormside and one at Hexham. Their beat 
is 120 miles long and we expect that they will have to deal with not fewer 
than 400 applications for consent to transfer land each year. We cannot 
foretell the full extent of the demand which will be imposed by afforestation 
nor begin to predict our involvement in the provision of services or in 
meeting the demands in tourism. The Chief Land Agent is also assisted by 
a Research Officer who has a vast new field to explore. 

19. On the administrative side under the Secretary of the Board are an 
Administration Officer, a cashier, three clerks, three shorthand typists and 
a handyman /gardener. There is a vacancy for a care-taker, 
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20. The Board are completely satisfied that this is an absolute minimum 
of staff to do the work which has to be done. We do not know whether, or 
to what extent, it will need to be increased but this will not happen without 
the fullest justification and without the approval of tfie Board. 

21. Members of staff are not Civil Servants. At present five of the men 
are seconded from the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. This 
is a sound arrangement until it is clear to them that the Board has an 
assured future and that they wish to be a part in its development. 

Finance 

22. In future years the Board will be financed by Grant-in-Aid but, 
during the period covered by this Report, its expenses have been met 
directly from the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food’s Agricultural 
and Food Services Vote (Civil Estimates, Class V, Agriculture). Expenditure 
(subject to audit by the Comptroller and Auditor General under Section 53(3) 
of the Agriculture Act, 1967) amounting to £43,219 has been incurred: on 
salaries and wages (£20,855) and travelling expenses (£3,979) for Board 
Members and Staff ; on capital items (£14,197) largely for setting up the 
Board’s offices ; and on general administrative expenses (£4,188). 

23. The Board has estimated that, for 1970/71, its first full year of 
operations, its requirements for all purposes will amount to £280,000 of 
which £68,000 is estimated for administrative expenses. 



II: POLICY AND OPERATIONS 
General Policy and Objectives 

24. The purpose of a Rural Development Board can be stated in a variety 
of ways. To some it is a means, first of halting, and then reversing the 
trend of depopulation in the remote hill and upland areas ; for others it is 
an essay in improving the quality of life in districts where amenities must 
inevitably be scarcer than in towns and cities. Others again, see it as a 
further, and unwarranted, intrusion into the freedom of the individual to 
act in accordance with his own judgment. 

25. It is idle to deny that the Board has encountered criticism. However, 
our limited experience has shown that the most strenuous opposition has 
come not from the farmers within the area, who are the people most likely 
to be affected by the legislation, but from outside bodies representing a 
variety of amenity considerations. The Board is anxious to allay all fears 
but it must be recognised that in its search for sensible balances there 
must inevitably be times and occasions when the decisions it has to make 
will be unsatisfactory to some interests. 

26. The Board’s purpose is, essentially, to achieve not one, but a whole 
series, of balances. It is charged by the Act itself to reconcile what 
frequently seem to be competing demands between agriculture and forestry 
for the use of land, and it has to achieve this without ever losing sight of 
the growing and compelling urge of modern society to seek relaxation in 
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this large expanse of very beautiful countryside. It is also enjoined to 
assist in the formation of larger farms and this, in turn, involves striking 
balances — for too many amalgamations would only lead to further depopula- 
tion and might well have unhappy repercussions on the structure of rural 
communities. Perhaps, in sum, the purpose of a Rural Development Board 
is to promote balance between the whole potential of the land and the 
number of human beings who depend upon it for a livelihood. 

27. This potential comes from three main sources— livestock, predomin- 
antly sheep, trees and tourism. The relationship between them is never static. 
At the moment, sheep are in what is, we hope, a period of only temporary 
decline : tourism may well be on the brink of a great upsurge ; time alone 
will disclose whether farmers and foresters choose to take advantage of the 
financial opportunities which it will offer. It is the instability of this situation 
which has led the Board to draw up its programme on broad, flexible lines. 
It can foresee that grave diflBculties would arise if it translated its policies 
into rigid delineations — if, for example, it set its face against all farms 
beneath a predetermined size or sought to adjudicate upon proposed affores- 
tations by simple reference to some map. We appreciate fully the need for 
consistency in our approach to these matters and we are concerned that the 
policies we adopt should be widely acceptable, but we are convinced that 
the only right course is to retain a considerable degree of flexibility. Nothing 
in life stands still, and the Board’s views must reflect the harsh economic 
circumstances of life. 

Land Transfer 

28. Information provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food shows that in 1969 there were 6,246 farms within the Board’s area. 
Applying the Standard Man Days criterion 1,857 (30 per cent.) of these were 
of a size sufficient to provide a reasonable living for two families, and 2,060 
(33 per cent.) were adequate for one family. This leaves 2,329 (37 per 
cent.) which were operating at a level which cannot hope to provide more 
than a bare subsistence, much less allow the resources necessary for expan- 
sion or greater productivity. At the lowest extreme 1,419 (22 per cent, 
of all farmers) could not amass more than 100 Standard Man Days and this 
is akin to very real hardship. 

29. The figures need to be treated with caution. We do not know how 
many, or to what extent, incomes may be augmented from outside agricul- 
ture. The part-time farmer may well distort the statistics and very often 
his secondary occupation is of very real importance. The Board would 
certainly not seek to eliminate a part-time farmer if it was only thus that 
the community could retain the services of a bus or taxi driver, a sexton or a 
publican. Nor can bare figures take account of the differing demands which 
men and women have of life ; an income adequate for a careful couple 
would be intolerable for those with large, young, families. Above all, happi- 
ness — ^however defined — cannot be neatly equated with material resources. 

30. Nevertheless, the position is deeply disturbing and the Board will 
encourage sensible amalgamation. This is our policy. 
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31. Within this policy, however, we find ourselves hampered by practical 
constraints. In tlie main these derive from the sheer lack of profit in hill 
sheep farming today. The demand from lowland farms for store lambs and 
draft ewes is declining and there is no assurance that it will be revived by 
the award in the recent Price Review, Amalgamation needs capital which 
not many hill farmers on harder land, and working on the scale propounded 
by our statistics, are likely to possess. Even if it can be borrowed it is only 
at rates which make the servicing and repayment of such capital completely 
unrealistic when set against the probable return. For many farmers amalga- 
mation on these terms is quite simply unwise. 

32. We are alarmed, also, by the prospect of placing a farmer in a situa- 
tion where his business is over-dependent upon employed workers. The total 
agricultural labour force continues to fall and whilst it is still possible to 
replace some men by more mechanisation a time must come when the 
supply is no longer adequate. When that happens we fear that the hill 
farms, where amenities are comparatively rare or remote, will probably 
be the first to suffer. 

33. Another factor obtrudes. However valid the economic theory of the 
advantages inherent in large enterprises the Board does not feel able to 
commit itself to policies which would tend to eliminate all small units. Apart 
from the part-time farmer and his value to the community, it is essential 
for the future well-being of the industry that openings shall be retained 
for young men of quality and ambition but with limited means. Equally, 
we believe that it should be possible for older men who wish to withdraw 
into partial retirement to retain a few acres and continue to enjoy the 
society amongst which they have lived. The quality of rural life would 
suffer if all farms were big farms ; what is needed is a variety, not only of 
size and of type, but of age, skill and outlook in the members of a village 
or hamlet. 

34. In the five months since the Board took up its power to control 
land transfers 129 applications have been submitted to it. Of these 
69 (54 per cent.) have resulted in amalgamations and 2,914 acres have 
thereby been added to other holdings. Seven have been transfers preliminary 
to afforestation. Of the remaining 53 no fewer than 37 have concerned 
small portions of land which are more in the nature of amenities within the 
curtilage of a dwelling-house than genuine agricultural land. The Act does 
not stipulate any minimum size for which consent must be obtained, and 
we have not yet thought it necessary meticulously to query the claims of 
such small plots. It would be too demanding on staff and administrative 
resources and is almost irrelevant to our main task. This leaves 16 (12 per 
cent.) of the applications ; of these 12 concerned farms which against the 
test of Standard Man Days were enough to sustain a family. The remaining 
four applications all contained special features which led the Board to grant 
consent. 

35. In other words, no consent had been refused in the period up to 
31 March, 1970. On the other hand, intending vendors have been encouraged 
to seek the Board’s advice before entering into firm commitments and this 
has enabled the Board to steer many projected transfers to a contract for 
which its consent was assured. 
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Acquisition of Land by Agreement 

36. The Board can come into possession of land not only as the result 
Off refusing to give consent to a proposed transfer but also under section 
46(4)(a) by agreement with a vendor. 

37. Frankly, we were somewhat surprised to find land offered to us, 
although we had appreciated that the power of the Board to pay the 
outgoers payment or pension where they acquire land might well be an 
attraction. To some extent this reflects the scarcity of money amongst 
possible buyers but we suspect that there must also be instances where a 
vendor — ^possibly because he bought at too high a price — is so burdened 
by overdraft or other obligations that he can no longer accept a price which 
is consistent with the return likely to be made from the land. Sales of 
hill farms are dragging and the Board can be seen as a purchaser of last 
resort. We can sympathise but we do not consider that we have any 
cause to rescue farmers from such a predicament. Where it appears to us 
that purchase will advance the cause of sensible amalgamation and where a 
price can be reached which is satisfactory to both parties the Board will 
not hesitate to buy. Indeed, in present circumstances, purchase by the 
Board and subsequent leasing may be the most practical method of achieving 
wise amalgamations. 

Boundary Adjustments 

38. No work has yet been done by the Board under siection 51 on the 
making of schemes for co-ordinated amalgamations and reshaping of 
agricultural units in selected parts of its area. 

Afforestation 

39. The Board believe it to be in the national interest that more of our 
requirements of timber should be grown at home, and it is in the hills and 
uplands and other areas where land is comparatively cheap that the greater 
part of new plantings must be made. There are massive plantings around 
Kielder in the far north of the Board’s area and forests at Hamsterley in 
Co. Durham and south of Barnard Castle in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
For the rest, the area has received little attention from either the Forestry 
Commission or commercial interests. We understand that some 195,000 acres 
(10 per cent, of the total land) is at present under trees. Our policy is 
based on a belief that there is scope for more planting. 

40. We are required to balance what often appear to be directly competing 
claims between agriculture and forestry. This is never an easy responsibility 
but it is rendered very much more difficult for us if, as at present, hill 
sheep farming is in economic trouble. When to this is added the fiscal 
benefits — in income tax, capital gains tax and estate duty — which can attach 
to trees we find ourselves in a situation where the farmer is not able to out- 
bid the forester for traditional hill sheep land. The alternative uses for this 
type of land are simply no longer in competition. We would prefer to 
see the imbalance redressed by improving the profitability of sheep rather 
than by removing the attractions of afforestation. 
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41. The Board has issued licences to plant 4,648 acres but some of these 
cover only the first year’s work of projects which we know are intended to 
be more extensive. So far as we can judge, if all the projects are fully 
planted some 8,000 acres will be brought under trees. This increases the 
area under afforestation to 10’5 per cent, and results in a loss of 0*5 per cent, 
from land used for agriculture. 

42. Within its general acceptance of the need for more plantings the 
Board is concerned to ensure that there is the minimum loss of the scarce 
in-bye land and an appropriate amount of rough grazing. This was not 
possible before the Board’s existence but can now be realised either in 
discussion with the intending planter or by attaching conditions to the 
licence. 

43. It is also within our charge to balance afforestation not only with 
agriculture but also with visual amenity, flora and fauna and “ other con- 
servation interests ” and, by inference, with the growing demand of those 
who live elsewhere to enjoy the fresh air and the beauty of the countryside. 
T his is still more difficult. On the one hand are economic factors which, 
even though they are unstable, can to some extent be evaluated ; on the 
other hand is an aesthetic and subjective factor which defies evaluation. 

44. Some points need to be made clear. First, the Board believes that its 
first duty is to those who live and work — the farmers and foresters — within 
its area and for whose benefit it was established. Second, the beauty of 
much of the countryside was created and will be maintained only on the 
basis of a prosperous agriculture. Without this base the hills become 
derelict and the marks of life and activity, which are an essential part of 
their charm, will slowly disappear. This would be a tragedy for the visitor 
no less than the native population. Third, as always in the past, agriculture 
will make changes — it has to, in order to stay in business. Change is, 
therefore, inevitable. We cannot predict in what form it will come ; it may 
be new techniques in husbandry such as winter housing of sheep, more 
draining and improvement of what is now rough grazing, a new relationship 
between livestock and trees or, in the longer term, a new use of common 
land which may be stimulated by future legislation. The fourth and last 
point is a conviction that agrarian evolution need no more be harmful or 
destructive of visual amenity in the years ahead than it has been in the past. 

45. This does not mean that the Board can ever be insensitive to aesthetic 
values or to the representations of bodies protecting specialist or minority 
interests. Their views are sought and the Board will frame its policies 
widi these views very much in mind but there must be understanding on all 
sides and wide appreciation of all the factors involved. 

46. Licences granted in the period under review are listed below : 

Location and Parish 

Northumberland *KidIandlee, Alwinton 

*Hosden Hope, Alwinton 
*Fairhaugh, Alwinton 
Hartleyburn Common, 

Hartleyburn 
Winnows Hill, Slaley 
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400 

222 (over 3 years) 
222 (over 3 years) 

292 (over 2 years) 
254 (over 2 years) 
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Yorkshire, 

North Ridintg 

Yorkshire, 

West Riding 

Westmorland 

Cumberland 

*Area within a National Park. 



Location and Parish 

*Cotterdale, High Abbotside 
♦Nattles, High Abbotside 
*Raydale, Bainbridge 
*Lunds, Hawes 

*Coat Weggs, Garsdale 
♦Greenfields, Buckden 
♦Dodderham Moss, Dent 

The Old Park, Killington 
Land at Shap Rural and 
Crosby Ravensworth 
Parishes 

High Onset, Bewcastle 
Geltsdale, Castle Carrock 
Allergarth, Askerton 
The Platts, Bewcastle 



Acreage 

196 (over 2 years) 
243 

237 (over 3 years) 
40 

120 

600 

196 

210 (over 2 years) 



181 (over 5 years) 
346 (over 4 years) 
58 

430 (over 3 years) 
300 



Grants under Section 47 

47. Section 47 of the Act enables the Board to make grants or loans for 
improving communications and public services and also to assist farmers 
and foresters to derive financial benefit from tourists. 

48. We regard water, electricity and telephones as indispensable adjuncts 
to life, especially in the remote areas and will do what we can to make 
them available, despite the fact that the cost may sometimes be high in 
relation to the public benefit. 

49. Rural transport falls into a special category of need and urgency. 
After impending closure of local passenger services on the Carlisle to Skipton 
line the 2 million acres of the Board’s area will contain only five stations for 
passenger traffic. The Haltwhistle to Alston Branch line is heavily subsidised 
and its future is uncertain. 

50. This makes the need to retain bus services all the more imperative. 
They are still, for many, the only link with shopping centres, hospitals, 
doctors and the outside world. They are the means whereby students and 
young people can get back to their homes at week-ends and, no less 
important, they cater for those who wish to pass their free time in the hills. 
To withdraw such services hastens depopulation and must add to the 
difficulties of creating larger farms requiring employed labour. The Board 
has formulated a scheme under which it can give financial aid to such 
services and was, at 31 March, 1970 preparing specific offers of grants to 
operators in Swaledale and Weardale. 

51. The prospect of more motor-cars, the completion of the M6 Motorway 
as far north as Carlisle within the next year, and the increasing congestion 
in the Lake District all point to a swiftly growing tide of visitors into 
the Board’s area. Whatever opinions may be held as to the desirability 
of this friendly invasion it is bound to happen and it will bring new 
pressures and, perhaps, vexations to the people who live there. In these 
circumstances the Board can see nothing wrong in farmers and foresters 
taking advantage of the situation by providing necessary facilities for 
commercial gain. The Board has money with which to assist them. Its 
functions cover, for example, caravan parks and camping sites and farmhouse 
accommodation. 
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52. In these activities the Board is not a planning body and in cases 
where planning permission is required for a development, grants can only 
be subsequent to such authority being obtained. The Board has no power 
or desire to turn the Pennine farmers into a race of small hoteliers. If 
farmers want a secondary source of income we will help ; if not, we cannot 
force them. But we do feel that tourism in our area can give the same 
sort of opportunities as have already been exploited in parts of Wales, in 
Devon and Cornwall and, nearer home, in the Lake District. 

53. The potential is still largely untapped. The reasons for this are 
not clear but it is certainly not because agriculture here has been more 
prosperous than elsewhere. It would seem, rather, to stem from a tradition 
of sturdy non-conformism and a profound faith in man’s independence 
and his ability to stand on his own two feet. To put out a sign advertising 
Bed and Breakfast may have been regarded as a hauling down of the 
colours, an admission of failure as a farmer. Yet attitudes may change 
and we anticipate a rising demand for grants. 

54. Because no agreement had been reached by 31 March. 1970 with the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food on the criteria 
and conditions which should be applied we have not actively sought applica- 
tions for such grants. Even so, applications have come in which, if all were 
met, could involve the Board in expenditure of the order of £50,000. It is 
interesting that most of those for tourist accommodation will be used to 
increase facilities already in existence which, at least, suggests that it can be 
profitable. 

55. The conditions which will govern the Board’s response to applications 
submitted to it under section 47, bad not received 'the approval of Treasury 
and the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food by 31 March, 1970. 
Accordingly no applications had been approved in the period covered by this 
Report. 
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NORTHERN PENNINES RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Ormside, Appleby, Westoiorland 



13th My, 1970. 



Sir, 



I have the honour to present the first Annual Report of The 
Northern Pennines Rural Development Board as required by 
Section 53(1) of the Agriculture Act, 1967. It covers the period 
from the creation of the Board on 1st August, 1969 to the end 
of the 1969/70 Financial Year on 31st March, 1970. 



I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant 




Tom Co wen. 
Chairman. 



The Rt. Hon. James Prior, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Whitehall Place West 
London SWl 
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